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PRICES AND WAGES 


In 1904, each automobile worker made on the average 1.89 cars per year. 
The average wholesale value of each car was $1080, of which he received 


$340 in wages. This gave him an average annual income of $643. 


In 1934, modern machinery and methods enabled each automobile worker to 
make on the average 10.5 cars per year. Though the cars were bigger and 
better than the old ones, the average wholesale price had been cut to $533. 
Of this the worker received $129 in wages. This gave him an average annual 


income of $1354. 
NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES PRODUCED PER WORKER IN ONE YEAR 
1904 i Sir Sali 
1909 Saar; i 
1914 Slav Sela, Sali, Gaairs Sh 
1919 fear; Sai, Sala, Sears Salen, Sain 


1923 Salar; Seaiwr; Gaimoy Gali; Sain, Si ee ht, Sere Sa 


1929 i Sekion Suir, Sela, Sali, Salat, Sainte Seine “chan. Setar, Setar, Salar, Gaia, Sain 


Source, A. F. L. Pamphlet “Wage Negotiations” 
In the boom year, 1929, each worker made, on the average, 12.5 cars per year, 
each with a wholesale value of $635. Wages per car were $138, yielding an 


average wage income of $1725. 


Computations made from Figures in A. F. L. pamphlet “Wage Negotiations, U. S. Census of Manufac- 


turers, and Automobile Facts and Figures. 





A Statement of Principles Suggested 
for the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of a Chamber of Commerce. 


Industrial Relations 


Platform 


By CoNnTRIBUTOR 


Editor’s Note: The Chamber of Commerce in a certain city proposes to organize an 


Industrial Relations Committee. 


They have called for suggestions as to a statement of 


the principles for which they should stand. The following statement is one which they 
received. Other suggestions, and comments are invited. 


trial Relations Committee of 

the Chamber of Commerce is 
created to further in the public in- 
terest are as follows: 


T" principles which the Indus- 


DIVISION OF VALUES RECEIVED 


1. The objective of business and 
industry is the production of goods 
and services to be sold to the con- 
suming public, at prices that are 
reasonable, and which provide ade- 
quate living wages to employees and 
just profits to investors and owners. 

2. The values received from such 
enterprise should be divided as be- 
tween employees (in the form of 
wages and salaries) on the one hand, 


and investors and owners (in the 
form of interest and profits) on the 
other hand, in proportions that are 
reasonable fair and equitable. 

3. Any employer or employee, or 
any combination of employers or em- 
ployees, which seeks or attempts to 
gain more than a reasonable reward 
for services or investment, or for 
other selfish reasons endangers, or 
causes stoppage in, the flow of goods 
and services violates his duty to the 
public and the state. 

Alternative Paragraph. 

Attempts on the part of either em- 
ployers or employees to gain a dis- 
proportionate share of the values 
received from their joint enterprise, 
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in the form of unreasonable profits 
or unduly high wages, are to be con- 
demned as not being in the public 
interest. 


DUTIES OF MANAGEMENT AND WORKERS 


4. In order that employees may 
develop full earning capacity and 
command maximum wages, it is the 
duty of management to assist them 
to secure employment suited to their 
abilities, to furnish incentives and 
opportunities of improvement, to 
provide proper safeguards for health 
and safety and to aid employees to 
increase the value of their productive 
efforts. 

5. Correspondingly the public in- 
terest requires the highest degree of 
efficiency and productivity of work- 
ers, consistent with their health, and 
therefore condemns any voluntary 
restriction of output on their part. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


6. Where employers or employees 
feel it necessary or desirable to com- 
bine for collective action, to secure 
or maintain their reasonable share of 
the values received for their goods 
and services, or for other legitimate 
purposes, their right to so voluntarily 
combine shall not be questioned. 
Such combinations entered into vol- 
untarily do not violate the principles 
of individual liberty or freedom of 
contract. 

7. Coercion, intimidation or dis- 
crimination, either to force member- 
ship in such combination, or to 


prevent membership in such combina- 
tion, against the will of the in- 
dividual or individuals concerned, 
constitutes a violation of the above 
principles. 

8. Upon the formation of legiti- 
mate combination, as outlined 
above, collective agreements between 
employers and employees, not against 
the public interest, may be volun- 
tarily entered into, and should be 
observed and performed by the parties 
with the same faith and credit as 
applies to any valid contract. 

9. Such voluntary agreements must 
not infringe upon the principles of 
individual liberty or freedom of con- 
tract. 

a. Employers and employees may not enter into agree- 
ment to disbar any person from employment on the 
grounds of membership in a trade union or other workers 
association. This shall not prevent an employer from 
refusing to hire a member of a workers organization, if it 
is proven that the object and purpose of such member, in 
seeking employment, is to stir up disaffection among his 
present employees. 

b. Written or tacit agreements, which provide that 
hiring, transfer, promotion, and discharge of employees 
shall be totally without reference to membership or 
non-membership in employees associations, provide the 
maximum of freedom of legitimate action by both em- 
ployers and employees. 

c. Where employers and employees enter into collec- 
tive agreement, to the effect that only members of a trade 
union or specified trade unions shall be hired, this pro- 
vision shall constitute a condition of employment, rank- 
ing with proper eyesight or adequate trade skill, or any 
other hiring qualification, and shall not be construed as a 
limitation on individual liberty or freedom of contract. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


10. The public interest requires 
that all disagreements and disputes 
between employers and employees 
shall as far as possible be settled 
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through peaceful negotiation and con- 
ference. 

11. In the event that agreement by 
these means proves impossible, and 
economic power in the form of strikes 
or lockouts is resorted to, public au- 
thorities are in duty bound to main- 
tain law and order among the con- 
testants, protect the lives and 
property of the contestants, and pre- 
vent loss, damage, and injury to 
innocent third parties and the general 
public. 

12. The paramount interest of the 
public in public utility services, trans- 
portation, light and heat, water sup- 
ply, etc., and the great danger to life, 
health, and property resulting from 
stoppage of such services, requires 
the highest degree of moral respon- 
sibility on the part of both utility 


employers and employees or collec- 


tive agencies of either. While the 
rights of employees to withhold serv- 
ices, or of employers to refuse em- 
ployment, cannot be abridged yet 
such actions cannot be permitted to 
disrupt utility services essential to 
the public welfare. 

13. While employees, in the public 


service, have the same rights of com- 
bination for collective action to pro- 
tect their legitimate interests, as have 
other workers, though as servants 
of the public and the state, they may, 
when occasions arise, present their 
case or cases to the public for con- 
sideration of their grievances, they 
may not, through collective action, 
withhold their services from the pub- 
lic and the state. 


GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION 


14. Inasmuch as the legislative 
representatives of the public have 
enacted, or may in future enact, leg- 
islation controlling the relations be- 
tween employers and employees as to 
collective agreements, wages and 
hours, working conditions, etc., it 
is the obvious duty of employers and 
employees to abide by and obey such 
laws, subject to the provision that: 


When there is reasonable doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of such enactments, or when the rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by governmental officials acting 
under delegated authority, are reasonably in question, 
employers and employees have the right to appeal to the 
courts for protection against infringement or curtailment 
of their constitutional liberties. 











The Story of a Department Store 


that has been ‘‘Rationalized.’’ 
Here is Something to Arrest the 
Attention of Retail Management. 


Personnel Policies 
and Retail Profits 


By Oruo J. Hicks 


Manager, Personnel Group 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 


Editor’s Note: The February, 1936 issue of the International Labor Review carried an 
article describing the ‘‘rationalization’’ program of the Globe Department Stores at Zurich, 


Switzerland. 
American practice. 


ATIONALISATION measures in the 
R case of the Globe Stores at 
Zurich, have been in effect 
since 1928, the first year of a world- 
wide depression. During that period 
the undertaking has been an increas- 
ingly profitable operation for its 
stockholders, it has provided the in- 
dividual employee with rising earn- 
ings, and its employment has 
increased. Throughout the organi- 
zation a real sense of individual 
responsibility exists. 
The Globe Stores (Magazine zum 
Globus) at Zurich is capitalized at 


this volume. 





Mr. Hicks compares the personnel activities of these stores with current 


8,000,000 Swiss francs, or approxi- 
mately $2,666,666. The most recent 
report of the stores’ annual volume 
shows 22,965,164 francs, or an equiv- 
alent of $7,500,000. It employs an 
average of 1,224 persons in producing 
So far, these figures 
are entirely comparable with those 
of American department stores. In 
the $7,500,000 to $10,000,000 group 
of stores in this country, from 1000 
to 1500 persons are employed. 

The wage bill of the Globe stores 
in 1933 amounted to 2,901,352 francs 
or approximately 13% of its net sales. 























For similar undertakings the wage 
bill averaged 18.25% in this country. 
Its net profit of 3.2% (741,309 francs) 
far exceeds that of American stores 
in this class, which suffered a loss of 
1.5%. 

More interesting still, as an index 
of increasing efficiency of manage- 
ment and control, are the ratios of 
turnover to value of stock. In 1929 
the Globe Stores’ rate of turnover 
Was 2.5; in 1930, 2.8; in 1931, 3.6; in 
1932, 3.8; in 1933, 3.9; and in 1934, 
4.27. This steady improvement in 
effective control of investment con- 
trasts sharply with that of our own 
stores which fluctuated through the 
same period with 3.8, 3.8, 4.2, 3.6, 
4.8 and 4.7. 

The position of this Swiss retailer 
has not always been as favorable. 
The reorganisation of work of the 
Globe Stores is of comparatively 
recent origin, it having been achieved 
by a series of rationalisation measures 
introduced and applied from 1928 
until now. 

Rationalisation was carried out in 
two successive stages, the first of 
which began in 1928 and covered 
scientific methods of budgetary con- 
trol in expense and merchandise in- 
vestment. The second phase was 
launched in 1930 and introduced a 
rationalised system of personnel man- 
agement. 


AMERICAN METHODS STUDIED 


Before initiating either phase, the 
new general manager paid the United 
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States the nice compliment of study- 
ing the theory and operation of thirty 
or more department stores in this 
country. We impressed him most in 
our dealings with the human factor 
and he returned home with a fixed 
goal of perfection in method of select- 
ing and training personnel, through 
making ‘‘a special point of trying to 
inspire all of the employees of the 
Globe Stores with the spirit of and 
cheerfulness and vitality which struck 
him in the American stores.”’ 

Cicero warned us that “‘many learn 
more than their teachers.’’ It can 
be said that in this case the pupil 
has outstripped the master. Par- 
ticularly during the second phase of 
rationalisation does the Globe Stores, 
profiting by our experience perhaps, 
seem to have reached goals in man- 
agement and personnel still sought by 
the American retailer. 

Having established new and im- 
proved measures of the undertaking 
through budgetary control, the final 
step of the first stage in rationalisa- 
tion taken by the Globe Stores was 
to encourage among retailers of all 
European countries ‘‘groups for the 
exchange of experience.’’ The result 
is The International Management Re- 
search Group of Department Stores, 
an association with headquarters in 
Paris with membership of the leading 
store or stores in the more important 
trade centers on the continent and in 
England. Doubtless this association 
is comparable with that of American 
retailers, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, as a clearing 
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house of retail experience and a vital 
factor in retail progress. 

At the outset of the second stage 
of rationalisation, an Organisation 
Board was established under the su- 
pervision of a management expert. 
The first task given to this board was 
that of analyzing overhead costs to 
show not only their nature but also 
their origin. This necessitated the 
creation of an organization chart, 
which revealed that the undertaking 
had been operated with little thought 
to plan or system, with over-lapping 
of functions and confusion in the dis- 
tribution of responsibility and au- 
thority. An absence of coérdina- 
tion at the top and of codperation at 
the bottom made efficient manage- 
ment out of the question. This lack, 
not revealed in easier times when 
waste of money and energy could go 
unnoticed, was felt with double force 
in the slough of the recent depres- 
sion. 


PERSONNEL A MAJOR FUNCTION 


It was decided to divide all activi- 
ties of the staff of the store into the 
following five major functions: 


. Finance and control. 

. Merchandising. 

. Publicity. 

. Internal Organisation (Store Management). 
. Personnel. 


At this point one notes the first 
important departure from what was 
observed in American stores. In this 
country the typical organization plan 


divides work into four functions. 
Personnel is usually considered a part 
of Store Management, although there 
is little reason to believe that it could 
not be as successfully subordinated 
to Merchandising, or Control, if sub- 
ordinated it must be. In the pro- 
ductive trades of America, as dis- 
tinguished from the distributive 
trades the personnel function has 
more often been dignified and em- 
phasized as a major function. 


TIME SHEETS FOR EXECUTIVES 


Other reform measures pertinent to 
improved management were the es- 
tablishment of: 

2. Time sheets for executives; 

b. Task sheets for non-executives; 


c. Working standards; and 
d. Correlation meetings. 


All general executives keep a simple 
but effective check on the way in 
which they spend their time. By 
means of special symbols or figures, a 
continuous record is kept which, 
when summarized, reveals the rela- 
tive and absolute value of time de- 
voted to managerial duties. These 
revelations are ‘‘sometimes of a rather 
surprising kind.”’ 

A standardized form of task sheet 
for the employee is revised periodi- 
cally by the employee himself and 
provides in summation usable specifi- 
cations of responsibilities by function 
at any time. 

As an example of working standards those given the 


general manager by the organisation board, are note- 
worthy: 
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“The best methods of guiding subordinates, explain- 
ing what is expected of them, coordinating their work, 
and arousing their keenness are as follows: 

(a) Conferences on the objectives, lines of policy, 
and plans contemplated for adoption; 

(b) Conferences on the objectives, lines of policy, and 
plans finally adopted; 

(c) Collaboration of assistant executives in trans- 
forming the general plans adopted into more detailed 
schemes of work, instructions, programmes, and time 
tables; 

(d) Constant spreading of information, by means of 
conferences, concerning the situations and trends of the 
business, the principles of management, and the new 
ideas and techniques of the management; 

(e) Examination of results in common, seeking out 
errors and omissions, and determining and eliminating 
their causes (ambiguous replies, badly prepared schemes, 
etc.).”” 


The correlation of individual effort 
attains fruition in this meeting plan 
which provides for a complete flow of 
information from top to bottom, and 
backward when necessary. 


PYRAMID MEETING PLAN 


There would seem to be a marked 
difference, of technique rather than 
principle, in method adopted by the 
Globe Stores and that found in 
American stores of the same size. 
‘Relying on reason alone in matters 
of opinion or practice,’’ the Swiss re- 
tailer has avoided false distinctions 
between the supervisor and the super- 
vised. He has made no demands 
upon employees that he has not made 
upon himself. 

In America, innumerable stores 
have experimented with and dis- 
carded as valueless job rating plans 
and personnel reviews. Usually these 
plans have been confined to the lower 
half of the organisation, rarely to the 


group as a whole. The few stores 
which have had success with this tool 
of management are blessed with the 
foresight to employ it from general 
management down. At best, how- 
ever, as the one-sided opinion of the 
supervisor, it is devoid of any element 
of employee participation by which 
the worker may control or influence 
his own job factors. In many in- 
stances, American stores have dis- 
continued the use of the pyramided 
meeting plan for the correlation of 
individual effort. It has been in- 
dicted as a luxury to be dispensed 
with in depression periods. There 
is reason to believe that this instru- 
ment has never been employed truly 
effectively by the retailer of this 
country, perhaps because a major 
retail vice with us is to employ ideas 
in form not essence. 

Passing over the rationalisation 
measures taken by the Globe Stores 
in the functions of merchandising 
and internal organization, most of 
which are in no way an improvement 
over methods observed in America, 
we may consider further details of 
personnel organisation and manage- 
ment. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT OF 20 


To the literal-minded retailer of 
America, it should be said that in 
1934 the Globe Stores employed some 
twenty persons in the personnel de- 


partment. A recent appointee to the 
post of personnel manager was for- 
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merly general manager of an associated 
department store. The typical per- 
sonnel staff in American stores of this 
size is the executive in charge, seldom 
more than three assistants and four 
or five clericals. The personnel man- 
ager usually has been or still is the 
employment manager or training 
director. 

The activities of the personnel 
service in the Globe stores are sub- 
divided as follows: statistics and 
data concerning the staff, wages and 
salaries, hours of work, engagement 
of the staff, education, insurance, 
health and welfare, guidance and 
social problems. Its plan of work 
for the immediate future deals with 
questions of job analysis, routing, 
time and motion study, fatigue re- 
search, methods of payment, cost of 
living, periodical inquiries into the 
working relations between employees 
of the undertaking, and practical tests 
of various systems and methods. 

The task sheet of this function also 
mentions the following activities as 
already completed or now in prog- 
ress: definition of the competence of 
the training function, creation of a 
pension fund, staff rules, new regula- 
tions for purchases by the staff, 
drafting of working standards for 
personnel workers, raising of the level 
of wages and salaries, minimum wage 
fixing, holidays, grants for sports, 
overtime, education: of the higher 
grade staff, and living conditions of 
the staff. ’ 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT 


Detailed statistics of the numbers 
and composition of its personnel, 
based on figures which are now regu- 
larly compiled and published in the 
store’s employee magazine, indicate 
that the number of persons employed 
increased by over 300 during the 
second stage of its reorganisation. In 
spite of the prevailing depression, 
rationalisation did not increase un- 
employment but rather created new 
opportunities of work. This was 
not the case during this period in 
America. 

The tables further indicate that 
there is regular and constant use of 
temporary workers in the Globe 
Stores. This need has been met 
through a definite plan of stability of 
employment for the non-permanent 
employees, who are maintained as a 
group of trained individuals on call. 
This plan has proven successful in 
American stores, particularly those 
located in cities with less transient 
population than New York, more 
comparable perhaps with Zurich. 

The average age of the personnel is 
low, 63% under 30 years of age; and 
yet there is a marked stability of em- 
ployment, with 42% over 3 years of 
service, 24% over 5 years, 12% over 10 
years, and 6% over2o years. Again 
we have no statistics for comparison. 
It can be safely said, however, that 
the average American retailer who 
discovers that 84% of his personnel 
has been in his employ for 3 years or 
more will take drastic ‘steps to inject 
“new blood.’ 
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NO CUSTOMER HUNTING 


Unlike many European stores, the 
Globe Stores now pays a straight 
salary to all its employees, thus pro- 
tecting them “‘against the hazards of 
the bonus system.’ The wage policy 
‘‘is not, however, entirely opposed to 
the bonus system. Bonuses have 
been granted in the past for the clear- 
ing of marked-down goods, and a 
system of collective bonuses on sales 
has also been tried. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the policy of the house 
is to pay a fixed wage in return for 
regular service to customers rather 
than to encourage the kind of ‘cus- 
tomer hunt’ which is the usual conse- 
quence of payment on a bonus system 
and often has unsatisfactory com- 
mercial results.”’ 

Here, perhaps, is the most vital 
rationalisation of all. Here is man- 
agement confident in its ability to 
lead, to provide incentive to the 
worker in the form of job satisfaction 
and not job remuneration. Here is 
management with sufficient vision to 
know that it must shoulder uncer- 
tainties of income for the individual 
worker before it can hope for indus- 
trial relations acceptable to both 
supervisor and supervised. One sus- 
pects that only through fixed com- 
pensation can retail management 
establish that kind of credit with its 
employees which can be drawn upon 
in times of stress. Surely little credit 
can be built around a ‘‘we-pay-you- 
afterward’’ plan. 

There is in America only one large 


department store that has held firmly 
to the above principles. The mere 
fact that this store is internationally 
famous for its service and personnel, 
is among the most profitable in opera- 
tion, would seem to be sufficient evi- 
dence for other retailers. On the 
contrary, the few operating on a fixed 
salary basis before changed to some 
form of commission compensation 
during the depression as an expense 
reduction measure. 

In the Globe Stores the wage bill 
of 1933, the fifth year of rationalisa- 
tion, was double that of 1927. Its 
personnel had increased only 25% 
during the same period. This repre- 
sents a substantial rise in income to 
the individual during a period when 
variations in the cost-of-living index 


were 138, 138, 140, 130, 126, 112 and 
107 (base: June 1914-100). 


HOURS AND HOLIDAYS 


Legislation provides that Swiss 
stores may be open from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m. except on Saturdays when 5 p.m. 
is the closing hour. The staff works 
a 9-hour day, except on Saturday, and 
a 52-hour week. There is a 2-hour 
lunch period, during which the store 
remains open and_ gives service 
through part-time employees and by 
dividing its regular salespeople into 
three shifts. A 15 minute relief is 
allowed each employee during the 
longer half of the day's work. 

Employees are seldom worked over- 
time, emergencies being covered pref- 
erably through the employment of 








































extras. Usually overtime is returned 
to the individual through com- 
pensatory leave, and food is provided 
free of charge during extra hours. A 
Federal Act in 1934 rules that not 
more than 24 hours’ overtime can be 
made up in any year by compensatory 
leave, payment being compulsory for 
time in excess. 

It is difficult to compare these 
hours and overtime regulations with 
those of American stores. In this 
country store hours depend upon the 
city or community, working hours 
and overtime upon the state regula- 
tions. 

Annual holidays are granted some- 
what more liberally than ours. In 
the Globe Stores, the employee is 
given one week after one year’s ser- 
vice, two weeks after three years’ 
service, and three weeks after ten 
years’ service. The holiday may be 
taken, if wished by the employee, 
partly in summer and partly in 
winter. 


TESTS USED IN SELECTION 


Employment is by contract in con- 
formity with Swiss law. The con- 
tract calls for a probation period of 
three months, one month notice of 
separation during the first year’s serv- 
ice and two months in subsequent 
years. The result is that meticulous 


care is taken in recruiting personnel, 
psychological tests being used. Dur- 
ing the year 1933, between 70 and 80 
employees were promoted to fill va- 
cancies created by voluntary resigna- 
tions, death, or marriage. 
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In America, the Social Security Act 
serves as the first influence toward 
stabilization of employment. Previ- 
ous to this, an employee’s entrance or 
exit has been treated casually. The 
result has been unskilled selection, 
non-professional interviews, and lit- 
tle or no use of psychological tests. 
With one notable exception, Ameri- 
can stores have not had great success 
with testing. This may be due to 
the fact that tests were introduced 
shortly after the war as the panacea 
of all employment ills, were found 
wanting to this extent, and then set 
aside. There are, however, present 
fair-weather signs for the return of 
testing as an integral part of the em- 
ployment function. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVES TRAINED 


Training activities of the Globe 
Stores are based largely upon observa- 
tion made by the general manager in 
the United States. The teaching 
program is carried out by a training 
director and five training supervisors. 

The training of executives is facili- 
tated by the institution of the 
“Youth Conference,’’ inspired by the 
American executive training course 
or training squad. This conference 
meets every three months, is attended 
by some 30 employees chosen by the 
general management because they 
are ‘‘young in spirit."’ The general 
manager defines this as follows: ‘‘To 
be young in spirit isto know how to 
throw off routine, pride and presump- 
tion; to look upon life without pre- 
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conceived notions or prejudice, in 
joy and freedom; to avoid egoism and 
too high an opinion of oneself. It 
means having faith in the future; 
making mistakes indeed, but never 
the same ones twice; in short, being 
full of optimism and the will to 
progress."’ This is a new and re- 
freshing yardstick of potentiality. 
More commonplace are the subjects 
debated in these conferences. In 
1931 the theme was new management 
methods in department stores; in 1932 
the chief topic was the reduction of 
overhead costs without lowering 
wages or dismissing staff; while in 
1933 the following subjects were de- 
bated: profits; price policy; and per- 
sonnel problems in modern economic 
life. Compared with the subject 
content of the typical executive train- 
ing course in our stores, it would 
seem that the Youth Conference com- 
bines theory and concept with prac- 
tice. 


COMPULSORY JOB INSURANCE 


Employees of the Globe Stores are 
provided with sickness, accident, un- 
employment and old age pension in- 
surances. 

In the canton of Zurich, unem- 
ployment insurance is compulsory for 
all employees between 16 and 60 
years of age whose annual earnings 
do not exceed $2,000. A pension 
fund is maintained at a rate of 10% 
of wages, paid half by employees and 
half by the firm. Membership is 
compulsory. The retiring pension 





varies between 25%, after 5 years’ 
service, and 50%, after 30 years’ serv- 
ice of the annual wage. The retiring 
age is 60 years, and a maximum pen- 
sion is $2,000. In case of death, the 
pension fund provides a compensation 
to the heirs of the deceased, regard- 
less of length of service, amounting 
to one years’ wage. 

An unusual feature of the Globe 
Stores’ welfare program provides the 
sick employee, in addition to the 
benefits of insurance, to sick leave 
with pay up to 15 days during the 
first years’ service, one month dur- 
ing the second, two months from the 
third to the tenth, and three months 
after the tenth year. 

Employees’ leisure is also a matter 
of concern to general management. 
Holiday arrangements in certain rest 
homes are made for the 5 years’ serv- 
ice employee, travelling expense is 
paid as well as half the cost of room 
and board. After 10 years of service 
these benefits are extended to one 
member of the employee's family. 

These are examples of the thought- 
ful planning given by the Swiss re- 
tailer to the matter of industrial rela- 
tions. An investment of capital in 
this branch of the business has borne 
dividends within the short space of 
five years. 


RESISTANCE OVERCOME 


The effects of this and similar re- 
forms on the staff and on employee 
relations can best be told in the words 


Globe 


of the Stores’ spokesman. 
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“Any attempt to simplify or reform 
a state of affairs consolidated by 
long-established routine and _ based 
on compromises of all kinds is bound 
to give rise to friction, resentment 
and even resistance, which tactful 
persuasion may do much to allay or 
overcome, but which it is sometimes 
necessary deliberately to override. 
“The Globe Stores was no excep- 
tion to this rule. The period of re- 
Organisation put the psychological 
tact of those responsible for carrying 
out the reforms to a severe test. The 


process of finding the right man and 
putting him in the right place meant 
that some workers had to be trans- 
ferred from places they were not com- 
petent to fill to more suitable posts, 
and in some cases those who had 
proved incapable of adapting them- 


selves to the new methods had even 
to be dismissed. 

‘All these changes demanded great 
skill in handling people on the part 
of the management and general staff 
as well as considerable esprit de corps 
and self-sacrifice among the employ- 
ees concerned. Generally speaking, 
however, a short period of vigorous 
and determined action was enough to 
establish the present situation, which 
is characterized by the meticulous 
selection of the staff, understanding 


of the system, and the harmonious 
development of the whole complex of 
functions. By this means an easier 
atmosphere was created, gradual ad- 
justment was brought about by force 
of habit, and general satisfaction 
resulted.”’ 


PUPIL CHALLENGES MASTER 


It is the opinion of the manage- 
ment of the Globe Stores that the 
earning of profits, which under a 
capitalist system is an end in itself, 
should be subordinated to higher eco- 
nomic and social aims. 

In conclusion, one can profitably 
give thought to this Swiss firm’s so- 
cial policy as defined by its general 
manager: 

(a) To provide occupation, and consequently a liveli- 
hood, for the thousand employees of the firm and for their 
dependants; 

(b) To be of service to the consumer; 

(c) To provide work for manufacturing undertakings 
and their workers; 

(d) To earn a return on capital, which forms part of 
the national income; 


(e) And lastly, in order better to achieve all these 
objects, to make a profit. 


The American retailer has reason 
to take pride in the contribution he 
has made to this accomplishment. 
May the achievements of the pupil 
challenge the master. 





Successful Casualty Salesmen Have 
the Same Interests as Life In- 
surance and Real Estate Salesman, 
and Are Dominant  Extroverts. 


Testing Salesmen of 
Casualty Insurance 


Surety Company started a school 
for the intensive training of their 
Casualty salesmen. Since that time 
there have been seven schools a year, 
each one being of five weeks’ dura- 
tion. The men attending have come 
at their own expense, and the average 
number in the school has been thirty. 
They have varied in age from 20 to 57, 
in experience from none to 15 years, 
in education from grammar school to 
two years training beyond college. 
We realized that this was nearly an 
ideal opportunity for trying out a 
testing program, which might permit 
early prediction of success or failure 
in selling and eventually might be 
used as an aid in the selection of men 
not only for training but also for 
our general field representatives. We 
looked over the field of tests criti- 


I 1932, the Aitna Casualty and 
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cally and finally selected as the best 
for this purpose, Strong’s Interest \ 
Analysis which measures the center- 
ing of the interest of the individual, 
and Bernreuter’s Personality Inven- 
tory which tries to indicate the emo- 
tional stability (B1), self-sufficiency 
(B2), extroversion-introversion (B3), 
and dominance (B4), of the individ- 
ual. The study is still in progress. 

In each school the tests are given at 
the end of the first week. The men 
are told that the testing is still an 
experimental procedure, that, how- 
ever, we will discuss the individual 
scores with them if they desire, and 
that the only way of getting any 
benefit out of the test, either for 
themselves or ourselves, is by a per- 
fectly honest answering of the ques- 
tions. 

The Interest Analyses are scored 











for twenty-five occupations and the 
Personality Inventory for the four 
traits. However, a: combination 
score, based on four items only, 
namely, rating in life insurance and 
real estate selling, and extroversion 
and dominance, has seemed to give a 
rather remarkable predictability of 
the success of the individual in sell- 


ing. 


TESTS REPEATED AFTER YEAR 


In general, instructions seem to 
have been followed, and the test re- 
sults correspond fairly well with the 
individual’s opinion of himself. One 
or two exceptions by their very 
uniqueness stand out. One very shy 
college graduate of 20 scored very 
high on emotional stability, self- 
sufficiency, extroversion, and dom- 
inance. Tactful handling brought 
out the remark that he was ‘‘pro- 
gressing’’ in self-confidence and had 
marked the paper where he was 
“Progressing to.’’ During the first 
year we told the individuals that at 
the end of the year we would again 
send them a second set of the same 
blanks to be filled out. We did this 
for the first six schools. After a 
study of these, however, we decided 
that the second tests were not giving 
us sufficient additional information 
to be worth the time and effort neces- 
sary in obtaining them. However, 
a study of the consistency of behavior 
in these tests has seemed to confirm 
some studies previously made and to 
add a few new points, and we are 
therefore reporting on the 96 cases of 
first and second tests given approxi- 
mately one year apart. Following 
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are the correlations between the first 
and second tests: 


Strong Interest Analysis 


PIII oo io sos oicacinb dbcoadesdene Se 
ee ee ee 
PUP ORCRBANIONE 0356 c sc cviceiciscccieerces (8 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
Emotional Stability.......5.6.cseicsscass 9 
oO re 
Extroversion—Introversion............... .7I 
Ee Ee TE 


These correlations, it is interesting 
to note, are all within a few points of 
each other, and all indicate a fair 
predictability from the first test to the 
second. However, if we study the 
tests in more detail we find the two 
types differ radically in reason for the 
correlation. 

The Interest Analysis test was 
studied by the ordinary five-letter 
divisions ranging from ‘‘A,”’ close 
centering of interest around the occu- 
pation, to “‘C,’’ no centering of in- 
terest around the occupation. As 
has been noted in previous studies, 
the Strong Interest Analysis is most 
repeatable at the two extremes. That 
is, if a person scored “‘A’’ in life in- 
surance selling in the first test, he 
stands a 91% chance of scoring 
either “‘A’’ or “‘B+’’ in the second 
test, and if he scored “‘C’’ in the first 
test, he stands an 85% chance of 
scoring either ‘‘C’’ or “‘B—’’ in the 
second test. The predictability for 
anyone scoring in the “‘B”’ group, 
however, is poor. The fairly good 
correlation comes from the fact that 
in life insurance interest, 53 out of 96 
people showed either a definite cen- 
tering of interests within the group 
or without the group. The same 
holds for real estate interest. If we 
throw all of the occupations into 
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one large chart, plotting the scores 
against each other, we find again 
that 91% of those scoring ‘‘A’’ for 
any occupation in the first test scored 
an ‘‘A’’ or a ‘‘B+”’ in the second, 
and 77% of those scoring “‘C’’ in any 
occupation in the first test scored a 
“C”’ or a “‘B—"’ in the second test. 
These figures show a _ remarkable 
correspondence to those obtained by 
E. K. Strong, Jr., in his study of 223 
seniors from Stanford University. 
(See Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, May 1934.) 


SUCCESSFUL MEN PREDICTED 


On the Personality Inventory traits 
the reason for the high correlation is 
different. For convenience, we trans- 
pose our scores so that a high score 
indicates high emotional stability, 
high self-sufficiency, extroversion, 
and dominance. Take, for example, 
the scores in dominance. We find 
that of those scoring over 50 in the 
first test, 95% score over 50 in the 
second test, while of those scoring 
below §0 in the first test, 51% scored 
below in the second test, 49% scoring 
above. That is, there is excellent 
predictability from the first to the 
second test for those scoring above 
average, but there is no predicta- 
bility for the people scoring below 
average. Since in the first test 61 of 
96 scored 50 or above in dominance, 
the correlation is fairly high. The 
same holds in general for each one 
of the personality traits. 

It seemed of interest to determine 
whether the people who showed con- 
sistency of behavior in interest, also 
showed it in personality traits, or 


whether they seemed to vary inde- 
pendently; that is, whether we have 
some persons who tend to be con- 
sistent throughout, and some persons 
who tend to be inconsistent through- 
out. In order to determine this we 
compared the changes in the first and 
second tests of each person in their 
occupational scores in life insurance 
and real estate interest, with changes 
in the four personality inventory 
scores counting a shift from ‘‘A’’ to 
“B+” as one, “‘A’’ to “‘B’’ as two, 
etc., and taking personality changes 
in steps of 10. All correlations ap- 
proximated o, the highest being .18, 
the lowest —.005, showing that 
there was no tendency for the person 
who shifted in personality traits to 
also shift in interest, and vice versa. 

Both age and _ test-consciousness 
have been suggested as reasons for 
the changes in scores. The average 
age of those varying more than 
twenty points in any of the Per- 
sonality Inventory tests, or more 
than one step in the Interest Analy- 
sis, is practically identical with the 
average age of the entire group, as is 
also the average previous experience. 
Letters received have seemed to indi- 
cate a lack of test-consciousness and 
an objectivity of view concerning 
tests which is almost naive. For 
example, when sending in a second 
set, one man ended the letter by say- 
ing, ‘If these papers tell you that I 
like selling any better than I did, 
they are d— liars.”’ 


TESTS AND RATINGS 


For purposes of studying the pre- 
dictability for sales we have had the 
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men rated successful, fair successes, 
just fair, and failures. The only 
two of these classes which we be- 
lieve are fairly definite at the present 
are those that stand at the extreme— 
success and failure. Therefore, it 
seemed well to study these two 
classes in relation to their shift in 
interest and personality traits. 

In the Strong Interest Analysis, 
while we have about the same shift- 
ing taking place for the successes 
and failures, if we consider the shift 
in terms of chances for increases or 
decreases in score, we find that the 
successes increased in 25% of the 
cases where an increase was possible, 
and that the failures increased in only 
5% of the cases where an increase was 
possible. While the successes de- 
creased in only 4% of the cases where 


a decrease was possible, the failures 
decreased in 24% of the cases where a 
decrease was possible. | 

The following table gives the 
changes in personality traits scores of 
the successes and failures separately: 


Changes in Personality Traits—1st and 2nd tests, in relation 
to success or failure on job—z7 Casualty Salesmen 





SUCCESSES FAILURES 





Av. Av. 
Score on | Score on 
1st test | 2nd test 


. Av. Av. 
= of Score on | Score on 
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Average 
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63.4 | 71.2 | +7.8 | 56.1 | 54.8 | —12.3 
41.2 | 45.9 | +4.7| 57-4 | 54-3 | 3-1 
64.5 | 70.5 | +6.0] 55.7 | 54.9 | —0.8 
66.2 | 74.9 | +8.7] 52.4 | 54.7 | 42.3 























It will be seen that the successes 
tended to increase their scores more 
than did the failures. This is true 
although in Br, B3, and Bg the suc- 
cesses had a higher initialscore than 
the failures, and therefore less chance 
to increase. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Scores on 96 Casualty salesmen 
on Strong's Interest Analysis given 
one year apart, show a predictability 
for both outstandingly high and low 
scores, or predictability for those 
those whose interests center defi- 
nitely around the occupation, or 
definitely outside of the occupation. 
For the personality traits, we have 
predictability for the individual who 
scores high in emotional stability, 
self-sufficiency, extroversion, and 
dominance, but not for those scoring 
low. 

(2) A change in interests-does not 
indicate a change in personality traits 
or vice versa. 

(3) Changes do not vary with age 
and experience. 

(4) Judging from a small number of 
cases, people succeeding in an occu- 
pation tend to change in the direc- 
tion of the ideal interest and per- 
sonality traits for that occupation, 
while persons failing tend to depart 
further from it. 





A Paper Delivered before the Eighth 
International Congress on Psychotech- 
nology at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Emotional Factors 


In Accidents 


difficult phase in accident pre- 

vention work lies in affecting the 
union of mental and emotional atti- 
tudes toward safety-first work. For- 
merly the job of the safety engineer 
was more difficult because he had 
both elements to overcome. Not 
only were the emotional factors pres- 
ent which are my topic in this paper, 
but the mental attitude toward the 
deliberately safe worker was to regard 
him as a weakling and a ‘“‘softy.”’ 
Today this mental barrier is almost 
entirely gone. 

Workers now consider safety the 
fourth most important item in their 
industrial environment, and at the 
same time the one best carried out by 
management. 

Why then is it often so hard to get 
them to codperate day in and day out 


Fi people realize that the most 
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with a safety program? A certain 
amount of it comes from the opposi- 
tion which we always offer to any- 
thing which reduces our freedom of 
action. It is similar in many ways 
to the common reaction against pro- 
hibition. There are, however, other 
more purely emotional factors which 
are even more directly responsible. 


LOW EMOTIONAL STATES 


The first emotional influence to be 
noted is that accidents may result 
from low physical and emotional 
vigor. During the last seven years 
I have studied in this country and 
Germany more than one hundred 
workers, using the most approved 
methods of both clinic and laboratory 
which were applicable. In each case 
the study lasted from four months to 
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a year. Over 500 cases have been 
studied less intensively. Only one 
of them experienced a serious acci- 
dent, and his accident took place out- 
side of the plant. But of the others, 
out of over four hundred minor acci- 
dents, more than half took place 
when the worker was in a worried, 
apprehensive, or some other “‘low”’ 
emotional state. This fact becomes 
very diagnostic when we bring into 
the comparison the fact that the total 
group of workers were, emotionally 
low not more than 20% of the time. 
This shows that the number of acci- 
dents which occurred must have been 
unduly influenced by the sadness of 
worry of the individuals. 

The foremost evident causes of 
these low emotional moods were: 


a) Plant worries. 

b) Home difficulties. 

c) Fatigue and lack of sleep. 

d) Periodic emotional disturbances. 


One or two illustrations will suf- 
fice. A foreman and I were walking 
through his department. He saw a 
man standing on a two wheeled cart 
painting a machine. There was a 
support under only one end. If he 
had stepped one foot to his left, this 
cart would have tripped over. The 
foreman told him to get a trestle, 
which he did. Imagine our amaze- 
ment on returning fifteen minutes 
later to find him on a ladder which 
was too short, and which he had 
placed on a rounded block so that 
the ladder was apt to slip off at any 
minute. 


The foreman said, ‘“Mike! What 
in the world is the matter? Look at 
that block that ladder’s on and just 
after I spoke to you about the cart 
only ten minutes ago! Do you want 
to get me in bad?”’ 

‘Honest. Boss! 
what I was doin’. My wife tried to 
commit suicide and I have been 
worryin’ what she’s doin’ now.” 

We talked sympathetically for a 
while and gave him a bit of encour- 
agement before leaving. I observed 
him carefully without making it 
obvious most of the rest of the day, 
but saw no further violation of any 
rule. A very similar incident was 
observed in the case of another 
worker worrying about his demotion 
and subsequent treatment at the 
hands of the ‘‘gang.”’ 

Another man had five accidents in 
six months, every accident taking 
place after seven o'clock in the 
evening. He worked from three to 
eleven. On investigation we found 
that he went to school in the morning 
and was getting no more than four 
hours sleep, which made him nervous 
and irritable. He would beall right, 
however, until he had finished his 
supper in the evening. A sensible 
rearrangement of his outside activi- 
ties has made him a _ no-accident 
worker for over two years. 


I never knowed 


LACK OF SLEEP 


The home difficulties and plant 
worries are perhaps more often given 
as causes of accidents than lack of 
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sleep and the periodic emotional 
fluctuations. It is true that they are 
more obvious because a person whose 
mind is on something else besides his 
work can certainly not observe the 
factor of safety as carefully as he 
should. I have certainly no cause to 
quarrel with the importance of these 
items. However, worries often pre- 
vent the worker from sleeping prop- 
erly. This is especially true in the 
case of home worries or sickness in 
the family which forces him to get up 
repeatedly during the night. As far 
as I have been able to see, lack of sleep 
shows rather little effect on efficiency, 
because a mere moment of complete 
relaxation in the washroom or even 
at the machine, after a person has 
been up most of the night, may help 
him to turn refreshed to his work. 
It is this slight moment of almost 
enforced relaxation or dozing, how- 
ever, which may be the very time for 
a serious accident to occur. 

The last point which I mentioned 
as a cause of low physical and emo- 
tional vigor, namely, the periodic 
emotional fluctuations, is the time 
when accidents usually occurred to 
about 40% of the workers studied. 
Now I should like to explain the 
subject of periodic emotional fluctua- 
tions somewhat fully. Every male 
worker whom I have studied showed 
the astounding fact that emotional 
tone varies not only from time to 
time during the day, but also, for no 
accountable reason, seems to exhibit 
longer recurrent fluctuations. Stress 
may, however, well be laid, at this 
point, upon the fact that this theory 


does not mean that every person or 
even any person will suffer a severe 
case of the “‘blues’’ at regular inter- 
vals. It means rather that there will 
be a lowering of a person's emotional 
resistance and his capacity for inte- 
gration and response which may for 
any definite “‘low’’ merely mean that 
he is less happy than during the 
“highs” both preceding and follow- 
ing. How acute the depression ex- 
perienced in the “‘low’’ may be, 
depends not only upon the internal 
condition of the person but also on 
his relation to his outer environment. 
These recurrent emotional fluctua- 
tions in the workers studied in 
America averaged about five or six 
weeks in length, the time span for 
two men being only three weeks and 
for another nine weeks. Once the 
normal or average time span of the 
workers was discovered, it was ob- 
served that the fluctuation of each 
period around that norm was no 
more than a week. That is, if 
a worker's normal emotional time 
span was seven weeks, circumstances 
might speed it up to six weeks or 
retard its development to eight weeks. 
Observations disclosed that the span 
of the younger workers was shorter 
than that of the older married 
workers. 


ACCIDENTS WHEN ELATED 


If these “‘lows,’’ both incidental 
and periodic, render us less competent 
to do our work, and at the same time 
increase our liability to accidents, is 
it not logical to think that we should 
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be more able to avoid accidents dur- 
ing the highs? It is true that the 
positive state of pleasant emotional 
satisfaction and good physical condi- 
tion helps to reduce the liability to 
accidents, but when the elation and 
physical vigor become too exuberant, 
as is often the case especially with 
young workers, not only accidents 
and their importance, but also the 
need for security against old age and 
illness fade into insignificance in the 
elated worker's mind. At such times 
it seems as if a superabundance of 
emotional energy drives the worker 
to seek satisfaction for his ego by 
attempting to show his disdain for 
all restrictions, the safety regulations 
included. Though the worker and 
foreman may ordinarily be quite 
coéperative with the safety regula- 
tions and their observance, these 
moments of high elation, often make 
the most understanding worker per- 
form some foolish bit of thoughtless 
action which may cost him a finger or 
an eye. Roughly about 20% of the 
observed accidents in the United 
States occurred when the workers 
were in such a high state. 

Another element which often en- 
ters into the worker’s behavior dur- 
ing such a vigorous mood is the fact 
that his good feelings stimulate him 
to produce at his highest rate of 
speed. His concentration on output 
alone makes him less careful than 
he usually is. Without doubt, the 
worker who is so engrossed in him- 
self, or in the actual operation which 
he is performing, that he has no eye 
for anything else, will prove more 


likely to suffer from accidents than 
will that worker who takes time to 
consider where he is going, what may 
be under foot, or what the safety rule 
is governing that particular job. If 
the worker rushes himself, or if the 
foreman ‘‘drives’’ him, the result is 
the same. The careful worker must 
either see to it that the conditions of 
his work are safe by pausing from 
time to time and devoting conscious 
attention to all the details of his 
work, including his safety, or else he 
must be able to do his work a large 
extent in an automatic fashion and 
thus permit his conscious mind to 
take the factor of safety into con- 
sideration as he works. 

We have now covered most of the 
factors which from the emotional 
standpoint tend to throw a monkey 
wrench into accident prevention 
work. I sum them up: 


1. The conflict between mental judgment and a deep- 
down unwillingness to abide by restrictions. 

2. The results of low physical and emotional vigor. 

3. The contrasting influence of too high spirits. 

4. The failure of semi-automatic functioning on the 
job largely through lack of proper training. 

5. Purely outside distraction. 


INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 


We come now to the methods 
whereby these emotional factors can 
be overcome and in part utilized in 
our accident prevention work. The 
first approach which I shall use may 
be termed the individual approach, 
and the second the collective approach. 
Naturally, there is no hard and fast 
line to be drawn between the two. 
The individual method is rendered 
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necessary by the fact that about 50% 
of the accidents, both lost time and 
minor accidents, would seem to be 
caused by 20% of the workers. My 
studies have confirmed this point of 
view, though it must be admitted 
that a comparative study of the 
various occupations would give dif- 
ferent percentages. Dr. C. S. Slo- 
combe of the Personnel Research 
Federation, stressed the same thing 
in an article called ‘‘It’s a Habit.”’ 
His survey indicated that in a plant of 
6,600 employees, there were goo 
chronic repeaters. These men were 
responsible for 60 per cent of the 
minor accidents and also for 60 per 
cent of the lost time accidents. Is it 
not most necessary that any sensible 
program of accident prevention should 
concentrate itself on these repeating 
individuals? The major aim of the 
program should be to cure these men 
of their accident tendencies or to 
transfer them to other departments 
where they would have little oppor- 
tunity to injure themselves or others. 

It is not to be thought that all of 
these “‘repeaters’’ are emotional mis- 
fits. With some it is poor training, 
lack of intelligence to grasp some of 
the less obvious parts of their work, 
or some physical deformity or ailment 
which unfits them for that particular 
type of job. In one of the railroad 
shops where I was working Rufe 
Smith’s job was abolished and in 
accordance with the seniority rule he 
“bid in’’ another job. His technical 
proficiency was sufficient and he was 
given the job. He had been on it, 
however, only two days before it was 


obvious by reason of the awkward 
manner in which he climbed over the 
engines that he was an accident risk. 
The foreman sent him to the medical 
department for examination, but the 
physician, who likely had sat in his 
consultation room the last ten years 
and hardly knew a machine shop 
from a blacksmith’s shop returned 
him fit for duty. Of course his sepa- 
rate organs were, but operating as a 
unit they did not constitute a body to 
climb efficiently over engines. The 
foreman, did his best to retrain him; 
his buddies tried to look out for him, 
but inside of two months he had three 
minor accidents and one lost time 
accident, in which because of a fall 
one of the bones in his leg was 
broken. After that I induced him to 
‘bid in’’ another job, on which he 
has worked the last three years with 
only four minor accidents. 


MALADJUSTED INDIVIDUALS 


But the emotions do play an im- 
portant part in the majority of these 
repeaters’ accidents. The man whose 
emotions are too easily affected, who 
can be made elated, sad, or angry by 
the song of a bird, the defeat of his 
favorite ball team or the joshing re- 
mark of a fellow worker is an accident 
risk. The maladjusted individual 
who is harboring some grievance rela- 
tive to either home or plant, or who 
has some emotional complex that pre- 
vents his intelligent grasp of all the 
factors in his work most of the time 
is likely to be a “‘repeater.”’ 

One particular truck driver was a 
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“repeater."’ On investigation it was 
found that he was imbued with a 
superiority complex, to give it a 
common name. When he got in that 
big truck he felt every one should 
give way to him. If it were a ques- 
tion of just squeezing past a red light, 
he answered it by stepping on the gas. 
This situation was rectified by a 
goodly portion of judicious explana- 
tion, a dash of humor, and a dab of 
threatening. 

What, however, should be done 
about the “‘repeaters?’’ 

1. See to it that means of identify- 
ing them are available, either from 
dispensary records or otherwise. 

2. Bring in all who may be inter- 
ested or helpful to assist in studying 
the individual: foreman, employment 
manager, doctor, plant psychiatrist, 


if there is one, workers’ representa- 
tive, etc. 

3. Study each case as a psychiatrist 
does a patient, looking into every 
factor in his life; past accidents, 
medical record, plant and family 
experience, attitudes toward fellow- 


workers, company and foreman, 
working habits, inattention, dis- 
tractibility, clumsiness, intelligence, 
emotional stability, etc. 

4. Draw conclusion as to probable 
cause and work our remedial meas- 
ures with codperation of all con- 
cerned. 

So much for the first approach to 
the study of individual cases. 


MASS METHODS 


We come now to the collective 
approach. As it is well known to 


you all, I shall only mention some 
essential points, which have proved 
their worth in practice: 


. Example on the part of the foremen. 

. Education of both workers and foremen. 
. A technically ‘‘safe’’ plant. 

. Repeated inspection. 

5- Careful investigation of each accident to eliminate 
unsafe practices. 

6. The holding of the direct supervision responsible, 
at least for the explanation of every accident in his 
department. 

7. Persistence yet variation in some technique of 
keeping safety continuously in the workers’ and fore- 
men’s minds. 


Most important of all is the atti- 
tude of the immediate supervisor. 
He must set an example of real in- 
terest in safe practices and at the same 
time must be on the lookout for viola- 
tion of the safety code. The worker's 
emotional opposition to ‘‘safety’’ is 
often in inverse ratio to the length of 
time a conscientious safety program 
has been in operation and the bosses 
proved interest. The foremen must 
therefore also understand and take 
into account the importance of the 
worker's emotional attitude. 

It is, however, not sufficient in 
safety work to put before both super- 
visor and worker merely the ideal of 
benefits to be derived from not having 
accidents. The mule requires not 
only the hay before his nose. The 
whip diplomatically administered is 
also necessary. From the emotional 
standpoint it is necessary to set up an 
emotional urge wherein greater dis- 
comfort follows failure to obey safety 
rules than satisfaction from flaunting 
them. To make this policy most 
effective, the direct supervisor must, 
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therefore, be held responsible not 
only: for accidents incurred by work- 
ers under his supervision, but also 
for infringements of the safety regula- 
tions, though such infringements do 
not lead to actual accidents. 

Naturally this utilization of the 
penalty idea must be made with cau- 
tion. Otherwise, it will defeat its 
own end by setting up particularly in 
the worker’s mind an emotional ten- 
sion which will tend to cause acci- 
dents rather than prevent them. [If, 
for instance, the idea gets abroad ina 
plant that two accidents will cause a 
man to be fired, the result will be 
worse instead of better. If, how- 
ever, in the dim background of the 
worker’s or the supervisor’s mind 
there exists the knowledge that every 
accident or even every violation of a 
safety rule will demand discomfort 
and tedious explanation, the result 
can only be good. This does not 
mean that flagrant violation of the 
rules should not be visited with some 
punishment, but certainly the threat 
of discharge should never be made an 
open and commonly used method of 
coercion. 


REWARDS AND PENALTIES 


Let me sum up. Fundamentally 
there is something in human nature 
which rebels at the idea of continu- 


ally being safe. Accidents result 
largely from a lessening of the power 
of integration which may come from 


either unhappy emotion such as 
worry and fear, or from too high 
emotion such as elation and undue 
exhilaration. These emotions may 
result from very pleasant happenings, 
periodic emotional fluctuations, home 
difficulties, lack of sleep, fatigue, or 
plant worries. Causes of accidents, 
only indirectly connected with the 
emotions, are (1) the worker's failure, 
through improper training, to func- 
tion sufficiently automatically on the 
job to overcome the direct emotional 
difficulties and (2) distractions— 
which may even result from too great 
attention paid to certain parts of the 
job to the detriment of the safety 
factors necessary. 

Closely connected with these more 
general emotional factors which ap- 
ply to most workers come the per- 
sonality factors which are a part of a 
man’s emotional make-up and which 
cause the largest percentage of acci- 
dents to happen to those workers 
whom we may call “‘repeaters.”’ 

In attempting to overcome these 
emotional factors we have two meth- 
ods of approach, the individual and 
the collective. No safety work can 
achieve its ultimate goal unless it 
uses both of these methods. Safety 
work must therefore offer to the 
worker both a reward and a penalty, 
both of them appearing as a part of a 
just and well balanced personnel 
program. 
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Bo the advent of the New 


Deal the subject of public per- 

sonnel administration attracted 
no general attention for the reason 
that its problems were the more or 
less permanent ones of an established 
organization. In appraising the 
status of the Civil Service one might 
have been justified in asserting steady 
progress, even though it was pain- 
fully slow. The activities of the 
present administration have put the 
whole subject on the public doorstep 
because of the sudden large increase 
in the number of Government em- 
ployees. For example, in relief ad- 
ministration alone, the United States 
Government employed, about a year 
ago, when last I had occasion to 
inquire about it, a staff of over 


186,000 persons. The new agencies 
of control, the new government units 
of industrial operation, such as the 
T. V. A., and the new social services, 
such as employment aid and social 
insurance, have all meant a heavy 
recruiting of public personnel. 

For the most part the newer Fed- 
eral positions were excluded from 
Civil Service Commission control and 
the Federal Salary Classification Act. 
The reason for keeping these posi- 
tions outside of the Civil Service 
Act was not, as some suppose, en- 
tirely a political move. It was 
rather that some of these activities 
were considered temporary and it 
was desired that the persons em- 
ployed should consider themselves 
temporary and not be given a per- 
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manent status. Such a permanent 
status would create embarrassing 
complications and impair the posi- 
tion of the regular employees of the 
Government with regard to matters of 
transfer, promotion, and various priv- 
ileges. It would make it difficult to 
reduce forces. As a matter of fact, 
the agencies which had previously 
been under the control of the Civil 
Service Commission and governed by 
the Classification Act were not re- 
leased from such control; if anything, 
there has been some increase in the 
coverage of laws designed to promote 
genuine civil service procedures. 


THREE MILLION GOVERNMENT 
JOBs 


The extension of Federal services 


and the availability of Federal grants 
necessarily enforce extensions of state 


and municipal services. These have 
grown in spite of the depression. To 
cite merely on example, while the 
unemployment insurance act, na- 
tionally, has meant no great addi- 
tion of force as yet, it has had the 


effect of forcing the states to establish | 


their own unemployment insurance 
administrations, paid for from funds 
given to states for the specific purpose 
of hiring the accountants, field agents 
and clerks. 

Statistics of government employ- 
ment show that, in 1935, there were 
about 2,250,000 permanent, full-time 
employees on State and local pay- 
rolls, aside from three quarters of 
a million on the Federal payrolls, 
excluding the military forces. The 


Skepticism of many people concern- 
ing the wisdom of this or that meas- 
ure involving a control or function 
previously not exercised by the gov- 
ernment is often based, not on moral- 
istic or legalistic grounds, but on the 
doubts of our social capacity to do 
the job. These doubts are concerned 
with the likelihood of recruiting the 
personnel on a merit basis, of con- 
taining impartial and competent serv- 
ice once chosen, and of maintaining 
zeal for civic attainment among ad- 
ministrators comparable with that 
shown by administrators in private 
industry. To the extent that such 
doubts may be changed to pride in 
the type of person obtained and de- 
veloped in the Government service, 
we may see an increased support for 
social asumption of various obliga- 
tions and activities; to the degree 
that the public service creates a ster- 
eotype of incompetents chosen on a 
patronage basis, it builds up resist- 
ance to the extension of government 
even in fields in which public senti- 
ment would otherwise be more favor- 
able. 


PROBLEMS STUDIED BY COMMISSION 


It was therefore a timely activity, 
in December, 1933, for a body known 
as the Commission of Inquiry on Pub- 
lic Service Personnel to be appointed 
by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, for a broad study of the problems 
of public personnel. Financed by the 
Spelman Fund, the Commission was 
able to engage in a varied program 
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of research. It held hearings in prin- 
cipal cities at which authorities and 
officials gave first-hand testimony and 
recommendations; it sponsored spe- 
cial studies on various aspects of the 
history and administration of the 
Civil Service here and abroad, and it 
engaged an expert staff to correlate 
this information in a series of re- 
ports. 

The result, in published form, is 
seen in a series of volumes published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company in 
1935, which are briefly reviewed here. 
They constitute a notable collection 
of material for present-day thinking 
on the problem of public administra- 
tion. They do not contain much ma- 
terial that is distinctly new to the 
specialist, for much of what some of 
the sections contain or propose is 
already found in previous, though oft- 
times less accessible, studies. The 
attempt has been rather to bring to- 
gether existing experience, and the 
material is combined in eminently 
readable, informative and convincing 
form. The special studies will be 
particularly useful as sources of refer- 
ence, except for the regrettable omis- 
sion of indexes in two of the volumes. 


FIRST VOLUME OF REPORT 


The first volume, called Better Gov- 
ernment Personnel, contains the sum- 
mary and major conclusions of the 
Commission boiled down for quick 
consumption in a book of 182 pages, 
of which 84 pages are the regular 
text and the rest an appendix contain- 
ing a valuable array of facts and data. 


The principal recommendations are 
summarized in the first few pages, so 
that no one may miss them. They 
are a comprehensive selection of the 
“high spots,’’ and the measures upon 
which immediate action need be 
taken. Recommendations are gen- 
eral and specific. 

The first recommendation, dealing 
with the essential point in the whole 
program, and the second recommen- 
dation suggesting the major proce- 
dure for obtaining it, are embodied in 
the following two paragraphs. 


A Career Service System should be established in the 
various governmental units, federal, state, and local, 
through the enactment and execution of appropriate 
laws, or through the development of existing personnel or 
civil service administration. 

There should be developed in each of the larger gov- 
ernmental units an agency for personnel administration, 
to render constructive personnel service instead of devot- 
ing its entire attention to the policing of appointments, 
as has been all too common under civil service. The 
personnel agency must have adequate powers, staff, and 
appropriations to maintain and develop the career service 
system and render personnel service to the operating 
departments and their responsible officers. 


The extent to which the Commis- 
sion wishes to carry this is indicated 
in its recommendation No. 5 that: 


The career service should extend to all the non- 
political top positions, including many posts not now 
covered by civil service in most jurisdictions. The tops 
of the ladders would thus reach posts of real eminence 
and honor. 


Borrowing on a practice which has 
helped to make the English Civil 
Service so distinctive a group, the 
Commission recommends also that: 


Recruitment to each one of the career services should 
be articulated with the American educational system and 
with the average age levels of young men and women 
who have reached the stage of education and develop- 
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ment fitting them for the lower grades of the various 
services. 

Certification by accredited professional associations 
and by legally established professional bodies should be 
made a prerequisite for all professional and technical 
positions to which this procedure is applicable. 


The range of these recommenda- 
tions covers the chief aspects of sound 
personnel administration as it has 
been developed in some of the cor- 
porations which have been successful 
in this regard, and as it has been 
practiced in certain of the foreign 
civil services. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The twelve specific recommenda- 
tions cover, in the main, some needed 
reforms long overdue. Their range 
may be illustrated by the first eight: 


1. The immediate repeal of all national, state, or 
local laws or ordinances, such as the federal ‘‘Four Year 
Law"’ adopted in 1820, setting a definite term of office for 
appointive administrative officials. 

2. The inclusion of all postmasterships in the civil 
service system and their recruitment primarily by pro- 
motion. 

3. The inclusion of federal deputy collectors of inter- 
nal revenue and marshals in the classified service. 

4. The extension of the federal civil service classifica- 
tion to include under the merit system such professional 
and skilled services of the regular departments as are now 
excepted. 

5. The immediate extension of the federal civil service 
system to include as far as may be practicable the per- 
sonnel of the existing federal emergency administrations, 
boards and agencies. 

6. The extension of the merit system under the super- 
vision of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
wherever practicable, to the personnel of state and local 
government agencies receiving or expending federal 
funds, as a condition of the grant, with the power to 
utilize local civil service agencies which are able and 
willing to meet standards set by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

7. The extension of classification and salary standard- 
ization to the federal services outside the District of 
Columbia. 


8. The amendment of veteran preference laws so that 
they will adequately recognize the war service experi- 
ence of veterans without conflicting with merit prin- 
ciples or the efficiency of the public service. 


One of the most significant of the 
recommendations is No. 6, because 
of the lamentable situation which has 
arisen under various laws providing 
grants to the States. For example, 
the Federal Government is now pro- 
viding general administrative funds 
to State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion agencies and others operating 
under the Social Security Act. 


PADDED PAYROLLS 


In at least two of the less than a 
dozen States which have already re- 
ceived such grants for Unemployment 
Compensation these funds have been 
used by the states to pad payrolls 


with men useful in the coming cam- 
paign. The practice is as true of the 
Republican State administrations as 
of the Democratic, and it has become 
the most serious difficulty faced in 
the administration of unemployment 
insurance. Only such a requirement 
as that suggested in recommendation 
No. 6 above could make a real differ- 
ence. Theproblemmightalsobe sim- 
plified by following the Commission’s 
general recommendation that: 


Codperations should be established between the 
federal personnel administration and the state and local 


- administrations through such measures as the joint use of 


eligible lists, the joint preparation and conduct of exami- 
nations, and the development of technical studies. 


SIX OTHER VOLUMES 


The volume, called Ménutes of Evi- 
dence, a stout tome of 721 pages, con- 
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tains the cream of the testimony given 
by various authorities concerning the 
conditions to be found in various 
localities, states and Federal depart- 
ments, and the reforms or measures 
needed to improve them. This sur- 
vey gives an excellent picture of the 
various problems of patronage, in- 
efficiency and impaired morale, and a 
host of constructive suggestions for 
improvement. It gives a most inter- 
esting account of actual practices and 
will probably be the source book of 
most general value. 

Civil Service Abroad is a book of 275 
pages, written by four specialists who 
are masters of their fields. Professor 
Leonard D. White, a member of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion writes a first-rate section on the 
British Civil Service; Charles H. 
Bland contributes the section on 
Canada; Professor Walter R. Sharp 
on France, and Fritz M. Marx on 
Germany. 

Specific aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration are treated in Problems 
of the American Public Service, (431 pp.) 
by five authors. Professor Carl J. 
Friedrich discusses certain historical 
and legal bases of a responsible civil 
service; William C. Beyer describes 
the municipal services; Sterling D. 
Spero analyzes the problem of work- 
ers’ Organizations in the public serv- 
ice; John F. Miller contributes a 
study of the vexing problem of vet- 
eran preference, and Professor George 
A. Graham attempts comparisons be- 
tween private and public organiza- 
tions in their use of the ‘techniques 
of personnel management. 


Professor Harvey Walker has pre- 
pared a volume on the special aspect 
of Training Public Employees in Great 
Britain (213 pp.) which should be of 
considerable aid in clarifying the 
value and methods used by a dis- 
tinguished public service. The final 
volume, a sort of general treatise, is 
entitled Government by Merit, by 
Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. It is a pres- 
entation of the problem of The Amer- 
ican Civil Service as a whole; treated 
in specific detail, and is particularly 
valuable in that it describes practical 
ways of translating intention into 
actual practice. 

The seventh of the Commission's 
publications is “‘A Bibliography of 
Civil Service and Personnel Admin- 
istration,”’ (143 pages), by Miss 
Sarah Greer, Librarian of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. This 
is a well selected list, covering the 
whole field of personnel administra- 
tion and of the principal countries of 
the world. Its interesting format 
and its selection of significant ma- 
terial, rather than offering an all- 
inclusive list, makes it extremely 
helpful to the student of public per- 
sonnel problems. 

Better Government Personnel, 182 pp., 
$2.00. Ménutes of Evidence, 700 pp., 
$6.00 Civil Service Abroad: Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, France, Germany, 275 pp., 
$3.00. Problems of the American Public 
Service, 425 pp., $4.00. Training Public 
Employees in Great Britain, 213 pp., 
$2.50. Government by Merit, 270 pp., 
$3.00. A Bibliography of Civil Service 
and Personnel Administration, 143 pp., 
$2.00. New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1935. 
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LENGTH OF LIFE 
By Dublin, Louis I., and Lotka, A. J. New York: Ronald Press, 1936, 
400 pp. $5.00 


Reviewed by P. M. Russell 


If a major objective of personnel 
endeavor is to achieve a more fruitful 
utilization of human energy (more 
fruitful in its broadest aspects) then 
the conservation of such energy must 
likewise be an important aim. 
LENGTH OF LIFE, by Louis I. Dub- 
lin and Alfred J. Lotka, of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is a 
study of human conservation based 
on changes in the life table, and meas- 
ured in terms of the increased life 
expectancy resulting from a wide 
variety of magnificent efforts. Per- 
sonnel men have been identified with 
many of these efforts, especially in 
the field of organizing the newer 
ideas and discoveries into practicable 
industrial programs. The costs of 
such work in industry are usually 
quite definite and measurable; the 
results have to be expressed all too 
frequently by terms like ‘improved 
morale’’ or by some measurement 
like the ‘‘reduction in lost-time in- 
juries’’ which can not evaluate the 
much more significant long-time ad- 
vantages to employees who may 
have been protected against injury. 
The benefits produced by these pro- 
grams constitute a real part of the 
tangible increase in life expectancy 


shown in the aggregate by the life 
tables. 

The authors of the above work 
have long been known for their 
gifted interpretations of statistical 
mysteries in terms of human values 
and LENGTH OF LIFE, while unique 
in its completeness as a technical 
reference for those who deal with the 
vital characteristics of large groups 
of people (and things), is both useful 
and dramatic in its revelations of 
what these mysteries mean to the 
layman. The average length of life 
in the United States is estimated to 
have increased about fourteen years 
in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury because of ‘“‘more healthful liv- 
ing conditions and greater facilities 
for fighting disease’ rather than ‘‘any 
material modification in the inborn 
characteristics of the human material 
itself." In the last thirty years, 
however, there has been a further 
gain of about thirteen years! Since 
these gains in the average length of 
life have been accomplished prin- 
cipally through lower mortality of 
persons under forty years of age, the 
progress is the more amazing.. 

Modern personnel administration 
can hardly claim the credit for the 
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addition of six full years to the life 
expectancy of industrial workegs at 
age twenty, which occurred in the 
period 1911-1931, but there is no 
doubt that enlightened employers 
who have been alert to the possibili- 
ties of controlling tuberculosis and 
various other diseases if discovered in 
time have through their vigilance 
been a real factor in the battle for 
prolonged life. Better working con- 
ditions, more leisure time and per- 
sistent efforts to reduce and eliminate 
occupational hazards have also con- 
tributed to the realized improvement 
in mortality of workers with a conse- 
quent betterment in the physical and 
social conditions of their families. 
Doctors Dublin and Lotka, how- 
ever, present their records of past 
developments in ways that extend 
their usefulness on into the future. 
Diagrams are presented showing the 
age at death from nine principal 
causes which might well be studied 
by personnel men with a view to re- 
vised programs of medical examina- 
tion in order to prevent at least the 
more serious diseases from reaching a 
critical stage. The chapter dealing 
with longevity in relation to occupa- 


tion is challenging in that it makes 
clear the tragic total of fatalities in 
industry which still leaves a vast field 
for improvement before we can say 
that the ‘‘human factor’’ of the 
worker is alone responsible. 

In this brief review, the writer has 
attempted to indicate the value of 
LENGTH OF LIFE from a personnel 
viewpoint. Any narrowed appraisal 
is an injustice to a study which com- 
prehends in its treatment the full so- 
cial and economic implications of 
longer average life. Some concep- 
tion of the scope of the authors’ 
thinking may be indicated by such 
chapter headings as: The Life Table 
as a Record of Progress, Biological 
Aspects of the Life Table, The Contri- 
bution of Medical and Sanitary Sci- 
ence to Human Longevity, Longevity 
in Relation to Occupation, and Appli- 
cation of the Life Table to Economic 
Problems. The reader is left with a 
conviction that here is the evidence 
justifying all the patient research, 
sacrifice and persistent labor of indi- 
viduals and organizations in their 
efforts to vouchsafe more of life to 
millions of people. Such conserva- 
tion is only less heroic than life sav- 
ing itself. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT 
By Laurance Frederic Shaffer, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 


pp. xx + 600. 


$4.50 


Reviewed by R. Brodie Taylor 


Chronic faultfinding, the tendency 
to blame others; worrying and ‘“‘nerv- 
ousness’’; daydreaming and inatten- 


tion; bullying attitudes on the part of 
supervisors or foremen; dissatisfac- 
tion and inefficiency in employees are 
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frequent causes of lowered produc- 
tion, accidents, absences from work, 
labor trouble. Personal maladjust- 
ments of one type or another are an 
important and often unrecognized fac- 
tor in producing these conditions. 

For this reason executives and per- 
sonnel managers should find ‘‘The 
Psychology of Adjustment’ a prac- 
tical aid in the understanding and al- 
leviation of many of their problems. 

While this book is designed pri- 
marily as a textbook for students, and 
is not a popular work for casual read- 
ing, this fact should not deter the 
serious general reader who has had no 
previous psychological training, for 
the author states in the Preface that 
the book aims ‘‘to assist its readers to 
understand human nature, rather than 
to qualify them as practitioners of 
mental hygiene.’’ 

It is divided into four principal 
sections. 

Part I, ‘Psychological Founda- 
tions,’’ based on the findings of con- 
trolled experimental research, lays 
down the general psychological 
groundwork necessary for the study 
of human adjustments, and contains 
a brief but worthwhile discussion of 
the application of scientific method to 
problems of conduct. 

The ‘‘moralistic’’ attitude to ad- 
justive difficulties, which the author 
contrasts with the ‘objective or psy- 
chological’ attitude, is still so 
widely prevalent that one is tempted 
to quote: 

‘“Lecturing, punishment and even 
reassurrance have... proved to be 
notably ineffective ways of dealing 


with adjustment problems. The 

wotrier is not cured by being told that 
he should not worry. The shiftless 
individual is aided very little by 
preaching or retribution. What is 
needed for the successful treatment of 
these persons is a scientific under- 
standing of human nature.”’ 

Part II, ‘‘Varieties of Adjustive Be- 
havior,’’ draws upon case research for 
the interpretation of many types of 
behavior deviations occurring in 
everyday life: lying and stealing, ego- 
centrism, seclusiveness, anxiety and 
worry, occupational psychoneuroses, 
malingering, ‘“‘nervous breakdown,”’ 
and the like. 

Part III, ‘‘Personality,’’ contains 
sections on objective methods in per- 
sonality study and measurement. 

Part IV, ‘“‘Techniques of Mental 
Hygiene,’’ is a summary of practical 
methods for the study and treatment 
of the individual. It includes a case 
history outline form and a critical 
comparison of various methods of re- 
adjustment. 

Following each of the seventeen 
chapters is a list of readings. These 
are brought together in a compre- 
hensive bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 

This work has two merits which 
place it above the ordinary run of 
publications in the field of person- 
ality, clinical psychology and mental 
hygiene. First, its tone throughout 
is that of objective science rather than 
that of popular lore or armchair 
speculation. Second, it has been 
planned and written with care, and is 
therefore highly readable. 
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CoNFERENCE MANUAL FOR TRAINING 
ForEMEN. By S. M. Shellow and 
Glenn R. Harmon, Milwaukee 
Electric Railway and Light Co. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1935, 
199 pp., $2.50. 

This book combines an analysis of 
conference techniques for foremen 
training with a complete syllabus for 
a course of eighteen conferences. 

At this time when so much atten- 
tion is being paid to the improvement 
of the quality of foremanship and of 
the relations of supervisors with 
workers, this book will supply a 
long-felt need. It is at the same time 


a guiding manual for the instructor 
and a reference study syllabus for the 
student. 

This book has grown out of some 
years of successful work in the prac- 


tical conduct of foreman training 
courses so that the subjects here 
chosen for study will be found expe- 
cially useful and readily adaptable for 
effective use as a text by numerous 
companies. 


Tue Orrice Supervisor. By Henry 
E. Niles and Mary C. H. Niles. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1935, 247 pp. $2.00. 

When a person is put in charge of 
office workers he is seldom told how 
to handle them, although his own 
progress and that of his company de- 
pend upon his successful supervision 
and leadership. He may have some 
ideas of his new duties—of certain 
things he will do, and of others he 
will never do. Seldom does he get 
the benefit of the past successes and 


failures of any large group of persons 
who have faced similar problems. 
This book makes such. experience 
available. It is based largely upon 
nine series of discussion meetings of 
men and women who supervise the 
work of others. 

This is an elementary book for the 
“office supervisor,’’ or the person re- 
sponsible for a group of clerks, and 
for the work they carry on, regardless 
of the rank or title that he may hold. 
The pronoun ‘‘you’’ is sometimes 
used instead of ‘‘the supervisor’’ or 
‘“‘one’’ to give directness and empha- 
sis. Technical material is avoided, 
but some advanced books are referred 
to in the bibliography. The student 
of management problems will find lit- 
tle new in this book. It is designed 
to give the present or prospective su- 
pervisor a general and comprehensive 
view of what is required of him. Per- 
sons high up in the supervisory lad- 
der may be particularly interested in 
some chapters, although the prob- 
lems of the higher executives are not 
dealt with directly. 


Business Orrices. By G. L. Harris. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1935, 
238 pp., $2.50. 

Relatively few office workers be- 
come department heads, sales mana- 
gers, production managers, personnel 
directors, or comptrollers. Yet most 
books on business administration are 
written with the apparent intention 
of preparing those who read them for 
such positions. 

This book has been written to fur- 
nish both the general and the specific 
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knowledge needed by the young or 
inexperienced office worker or stu- 
dent. It is elementary enough to ap- 
peal to those without business experi- 
ence, and yet is complete enough to 
appeal also to those already employed 
in the business world who want a 
thorough understanding of business 
office organization and practice. 

Each departmental office of a busi- 
ness concern is considered, its func- 
tions explained, the records which 
must be kept described, the proce- 
dures followed outlined, the availa- 
ble positions discussed, and the rela- 
tion to other departments of the 
business made clear. The machines 
and special equipment which are used 
in modern offices are also described 
and explained in detail. 

The procedures followed in the 
offices of various businesses, such as 
wholesale houses, factories, depart- 
ment stores, and public utilities, are 
explained to show their fundamental 
similarity and at the same time to 
make clear the way in which they 
differ in order to meet the demands of 
the particular business. 


CoNTEMPT OF CourT IN Lasor IN- 
JUNCTION Casgs. By C. E. Sway- 
zee. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935, 145 pp. $2.25. 
During the last half century both 

the use of injunctions in labor dis- 

putes and summary punishment for 
injunction violation have provoked 
an ever increasing amount of criti- 
cism, not only from the ranks of or- 
ganized labor but from lawyers and 
scholars. Much of this criticism, 


however,-has been the result of preju- 
dice rather than of research. 

This monograph is based upon a de- 
tailed analysis of over one hundred 
labor-contempt actions which have 
resulted from alleged violation of la- 
bor injunctions issuing out of the 
New York courts. It represents an 
attempt to discover a factual basis 
upon which suggestions for reform 
may be made. 


THE ProsieM or Noisz. By F. C. 
Bartlett. University Press; New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 
January 1935. 16 mo., 87 pp. 
$1.25. 
Arms. 
Recent studies of effects of noise, 

measured by actual output in indus- 

try, and the growing public noise 
consciousness, have established a case 
against noise to the extent that legis- 
lation has been passed in many places 
for its elimination. Notwithstand- 
ing, Professor Bartlett’s book mini- 
mizes the effects of noise on the 
human system and cites experiments 
by Laird, Vernon, Fryer and himself 
to prove his case. He states that 
noise disturbs principally those per- 
sons who are tired or bored, so that 
their attention is easily diverted from 
mental tasks; and that objection to 
noise may be traced to remote experi- 
ences; that complaint against noise is 
often a sign of a deeper social distress. 

Such great progress is being made 

in the measurement of noise and its ill 

effects that it is difficult to believe 

that Professor Bartlett would today 
agree with the conclusions of his own 


Reviewed by John H. R. 
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book. In summary, he concedes the 
value of ‘‘ear defenders’’ for crafts- 
men in heavy noise; greater thought 
by those responsible for personal 
noise; and greater care in design of 
structures and machines. He consid- 
ers persons who object to noise as 
psychological problems who must be 
dealt with by other measures. There- 
fore Professor Bartlett consigns the 
entire noise problem to a survival of 
the perfect man who can grin and 
bear it. 


INDIVIDUALIZING EpucaTIon. By J. 


E. Walters, Ph.D. New York. 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 278 + 
xvipp. Reviewed by S. S. Brooks. 
In response to a recognition of the 
fact that since ‘‘the character of so- 
ciety is determined by the character- 


istics of its individual members, the 
job of education is to develop each of 
those individuals into the most intel- 
ligent, able, healthy and reliable per- 
son he is capable of becoming.’’ The 
guidance movement in schools and 
colleges aims to accomplish this. 
Although this book deals, for the 
most part, with college personnel 
procedure, a few typical guidance 
programs for the elementary and high 
schools are presented. It covers all 
the essential features of a complete 
and effective guidance program of all 
college students. The content falls 
naturally into three divisions. Part 
I deals with Decentralized Personnel 
Procedures, Part II with the central- 
ized Personnel Department or Guid- 
ance Bureau, and Part III with 
Personnel Methods or the tools and 


processes by means of which effective 
guidance is accomplished. 

The author holds that there can be 
no effective guidance without an or- 
ganized central Personnel Service or 
Guidance Bureau, and that the best 
means of individualizing education is 
through such a central expert person- 
nel service, combined and coérdinated 
with the decentralized counselling 
system as described. Several exam- 
ples are presented of organization 
charts for guidance activities in both 
high schools and colleges, also of 
Personnel Record Forms and Rating 
Scales. The testing program is ade- 
quately stressed and Vocational 
Guidance and Placement are not neg- 
lected. On the whole it seems to be 
one of the most practically helpful 
books in its field. 


EMPLOYMENT ResgEarcu. By Leonard 
C. Marsh. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935, 344 pp. $3.00. 
This book has been written as an 

introduction to the programme of re- 

search embarked upon by the social 
science departments of McGill Uni- 
versity in 1931. In that year a five- 
year grant made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation rendered possible a con- 
siderable extension of social science 
research, and the decision was made 
to begin by concentrating the work 
upon one central subject, namely, 
problems of employment and unem- 
ployment. The studies were planned 
to have special reference to Canadian 
conditions and also to give detailed 
attention to the region centering in 
Montreal. 
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STEVENS CAMP CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Annual Economics Con- 
ference for Engineers will be held at 
the Stevens Institute of Technology 
Camp during the week beginning 
June 28, 1936, concurrently with a 
summer session sponsored by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education on the study of eco- 
nomics in engineering colleges. 

Members of the Conference will be 
welcome at any of the lectures ar- 
ranged for the S.P.E.E. summer ses- 
sion. In particular it is expected 
that both groups will participate in 
the evening lectures and discussions. 
These include Professor Westerfield 
of Yale on Money; Norman Thomas 
on The Engineer and the New Society; 
Professor Leo Wolman of Columbia 
on Labor Relations; Professor White- 
head of Harvard on Human Relations 
in Industry; Harold G. Moulton, 
President of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, on Economics and Engineering; 
William McClellan, President of the 
Potomac Light and Power Company 
of Washington, D. C., on After All, 
It is an Engineering Course; and Presi- 
dent Davis of Stevens on After All, 
Engineers Have to be Human Begins. 

Four courses are proposed for the 
1936 Condensed Summer Semester, 
Monday June 29th to Sunday July 
sth, inclusive, namely: Economic 
Theory, Production Management, In- 
dustrial Psychology and Engineering 


Economy. The Conference is to be 
held at the Stevens Engineering 
Camp, at Johnsonburg, in the hill 
country of northern New Jersey. 
There are twenty dormitory cabins 
scattered through the woods, a mess 
hall, at one end of which is the big 
fireplace around which evening con- 
ferences are held, and several instruc- 
tion and service buildings. Three 
athletic fields and the lake offer facili- 
ties for land and water sports. Blair 
Academy at Blairstown extends guest 
privileges for golf and tennis. En- 
rollment should be by letter addressed 
to President Harvey N. Davis, Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. Members of the 
Conference are urged to enroll as 
early as possible. 


CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


The following brief report of the 
1935 meetings of the Personnel Off- 
cers Association of California has 
been prepared by the Secretary, Mr. 
Everett Van Every, Bureau of Occu- 
pations, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 

March 19, 1935. Attendance 22. 
Miss E. Louise Jolly of the Alameda 
High School discussed the trends in 
unemployment insurance. (None 
seemed to know that the California 
Unemployment Reserves Act had al- 
ready been passed by the State Leg- 
islature!) 
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April 16, 1935. Attendance 40. 
Dick Carlson, Personnel Officer of 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
a personnel consultant, discussed gov- 
ernmental policies and standard em- 
ployment practices of the day. A 
spokesman for the Department of 
Labor gave a brief report on the 
labor elections then being conducted 
at the Chevrolet Motor Company in 
Oakland. 

May 28, 1935. Attendance 44 
Miss Dorothy Williams, Assistant 
US District Attorney, addressed a 
joint session with the San Francisco, 
Employment Managers Association 
telling of “‘coming events’’ in social 
insurance and social security legisla- 
tion. Miss Williams’ remarks on 


pending legislation in the field of 
employer-employee relations seemed 


unalarming at the time; but an in- 
teresting contrast with our November 
meeting when still unsuspecting em- 
ployers heard the screach of the tax 
axe on their payrolls to support just 
such legislation. 

August 27, 1935. Attendance 4o. 
Mr. Robert A. White conducted one 
of the most successful meetings of 
the year on “‘Interviewing Practices.’’ 
An active panel engaged in exchang- 
ing various phases of recruiting, ap- 
praising and adjusting workers. 

September 17, 1935. Attendance 42. 
Mr. William Brownrigg, Executive 
Officer of the State Personnel Board 
and a man with a wealth of experi- 
ence in both private and public per- 
sonnel fields, brought a message of 
the Public Service and made an ad- 


mirable comparison with the prac- 
tices in private industry. 

October 29, 1935. Attendance 45. 
Professor E. K. Strong, Jr., Stanford 
University, discussed vocational in- 
terest tests and how such tests have 
been used to determine vocational 
aptitudes in Education and Industry. 

November 19, 1935. Attendance 64. 
Mr. David Swaney, Prentice-Hall 
Company, described the Social Se- 
curity Bill and the California Unem- 
ployment Reserves Act in terms 
(taxes) that were very clear. He de- 
scribed how a one per cent tax on 
payrolls of employers of eight or 
more persons goes into effect January 
I, 1936, to finance unemployment in- 
surance, with one per cent added each 
year until 3 per cent is reached in 
1938. The contributory old age pen- 
sion program ultimately will be fi- 
nanced by a 3 per cent tax on payrolls 
and 3 per cent on employees’ wages. 

December 17, 1935. Attendance 43. 
Mr. Milton Rygh, Editor of the Cali- 
fornia Credit Union News and a mem- 
ber of the Bar of California, told 
how credit unions operate, their effect 
on good personnel administration and 
accounted for their tremendous 
growth at the rate of 300 per month. 


CARE OF PENNSYLVANIA JOBLESS 


Extracts from Third Annual Report 
of the Executive Director, Pennsyl- 
vania State Emergency Relief Board. 

Automatic Reinstatement. Pennsyl- 
vania’s relief population, which at 
its peak included every fifth person in 
the Commonwealth, has never been 
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static. Each month thousands of 
persons leave the relief rolls because 
of increased earnings, reemployment 
and miscellaneous reasons, while 
other thousands who have lost jobs 
and finally exhausted their resources 
are added to the rolls. Before 
March, 1935, however, one of the 
most perplexing problems confront- 
ing the Relief Administration was 
that of the direct relief recipient 
who, while desiring a job, hesitated 
to accept private employment for fear 
that its possible short duration might 
force his family to face insecurity 
and privation pending reinvestigation 
and reinstatement on relief. 

To reduce this problem to a mini- 
mum, the Relief Administration, 


early in March, put into operation a 
system of automatic reinstatement 


whereby a relief recipient who ac- 
cepts private employment may obtain 
a certificate insuring his prompt re- 
turn to relief when and if the job 
ends. 

Briefly, automatic reinstatement 
permits the immediate granting of a 
relief order pending reinvestigation 
of the case. The certificate, issued 
by the relief investigator at the re- 
quest of the recipient who has been 
offered a job, is filled in by the em- 
ployer who certifies as to the duration 
of the work and the wages paid. 

It is significant that of the more 
than twenty thousand automatic re- 
instatement certificates issued in 1935, 
only about one-fourth have been re- 
turned. Numerous communications 
give further evidence of the success 
of the plan, which has won wide- 


spread approval from employers, re- 
lief recipients and local relief admin- 
istrations. 

Employment Office Registration of Re- 
lief Recipients. Pennsylvania's sys- 
tem of State and federal employment 
services is an important mechanism 
in the transfer of unemployed work- 
ers from relief rolls to pay rolls, 
both private and governmental. Al- 
though all employable heads of relief 
households were encouraged to reg- 
ister at employment offices from the 
date of their establishment, it was 
not until June, 1935, that registration 
and classification for employment be- 
came a condition of unemployment 
relief eligibility. 

Merit System. While the Relief Ad- 
ministration does not operate under 
any civil service law, the fixed policy, 
supported by the State Board, of 
hiring, retaining and promoting staff 
members entirely on the basis of 
ability has resulted in most of the 
benefits of civil service and at the 
same time has made possible a flexi- 
bility in personnel management 
which was necessary in the face of 
rapidly changing conditions. 

An important gain during 1935 was 
the adoption of a classification and 
salary rating of all employes in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of an impartial and authoritative 
study conducted in 1934 at the re- 
quest of the State Emergency Relief 
Board. This classification was com- 
pleted by April 1. 

Other developments of the year in- 
clude the standardization of tests to 
be used in the evaluation of clerical 
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and investigating staffs and the con- 
ducting of personnel audits—roughly 
comparable to inventories—to pro- 
vide up-to-date analyses of the duties 
and requirements of every type of 
position. 


PURDUE GRADUATES 


Where They Go and What They Do 


A study was undertaken for the 
purpose of obtaining data concerning 
the occupational opportunities and 
the economic status of recent grad- 
uates of Purdue University. 

10.7% of the members of the class 
of 1934 and 19.8% of the members of 
the class of 1935 obtained their first 
employment before graduation; 30% 
of the class of 1934 and 24.3% of the 
class of 1935, within two weeks after 
graduation; and 34.7% of the class 
of 1934 and 32.2% of the class of 
1935, between two weeks and three 
months after graduation. In other 
words, 75.4% of the class of 1934 
and 79.4% of the class of 1935 found 
employment before the end of three 
months after graduation. 

Answers to the question, ‘How 
did you get your first job?’’ Per- 
sonal contact or visit to company, 
personal friends, letter of application, 
and professors, were rated as the four 
most important factors in obtaining 
employment for graduates. 

In the autumn of 1935 when this 
information was collected, 92.6% of 
the entire group under consideration 
were employed, 88.8% gainfully, and 
3.8% represented by 17 housewives 
and 37 graduate students. 


More than two thirds of those 
gainfully employed are engaged in 
occupations for which they were 
specifically trained by the University. 
Over two thirds of the group con- 
sidered their employment to be of a 
permanent nature. 

The following table shows the 
salary trend: 





From the Studies Made in the Autumn of 


1935 


Class of 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1934 | 1935 
sconces == 





Average begin- | | | 

ning anawal | | 
1$1745|$1715 | $1600] $1295 | $1080] $1136)/$1183 | $1231 
Average annual | 
salary when | | 
| 





survey was | 














2045 | 1764 1706 | 1500} 1315 1336| 4231 








The results of this study, indicate 
an increased beginning salary, an up- 
ward trend in the difference between 
the beginning and the present annual 
salaries for the more recent graduates, 
and a shortening of the time neces- 
sary to obtain employment, and 
sound a note of encouragement for 
the future of those American youth 
now being trained in our institutions 
of higher learning. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first commercial marketing 
research department of any company 
or organization in this country will 
be commemorated by a dinner given 
by the Philadelphia section of the 
American Marketing Society on 
Friday evening, June 5th, at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 





